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great importance to the language used by a man thoroughly in earnest in 
presenting his views. 

The short time which has elapsed since the former notice relieves us of 
the necessity of going into any detailed examination of the work. The 
closing pages of this edition are, however, worthy a moment’s attention as 
showing the splendid results of the antiseptic method of performing ovario¬ 
tomy and its influence upon practice. Dr. Keith has operated sixty'-six 
times without a death, and Spencer Wells has had but six deaths out of 
eighty-one cases since he has adopted the antiseptic method ! The effect 
of this upon practice has been revolutionary. 

“ Experience has already demonstrated that, with the antiseptic method, we 
are justified now in undertaking the removal of ovarian tumours at a much earlier 
stage of their growth. In the greater number of eases from a year to eighteen 
months can be gained; and many advantages can be claimed in favour of the 
operation as soon as the tumour rises out of the pelvis. . . . With these 

advantages in connection with the antiseptic method, the rule, ns to the best period 
in the growth of the tumour, for its removal, has been reversed, and, as Dr. Keith 
has stated, ovariotomy is not the operation it was even two t ears ago.” 

A striking instance of the rapid advance we are making even in a field 
which, it would seem, eotdd present no opportunity for anything more 
brilliant than had already been achieved. 

As “ spaying,” or “ Battey’s operation,” is still on trial before the pro¬ 
fession, it may be noted that the author adds one more indication for its 
performance to those of the former edition : to “ threatened insanity", epi¬ 
lepsy, or phthisis,” he appends “ the arrest of hemorrhage from a fibrous 
tumour.” 

The favourable reception accorded to this work abroad must bean addi¬ 
tional gratification to the author, as it must be considered the highest 
testimony to its merits. When a hook crosses the seas it passes beyond 
the range of the partiality of friendship, and of any adverse influence of 
personal feeling which may exist. The high encomiums generally bestowed 
by the British and European journals bear witness to the fact that Dr. 
Emmet’s work is a valuable and worthy addition to American medical 
literature. J. C. R. 


Art. XXXI _ The Microscope in Medicine. By Lionel S. Beale, M.B., 

F.R.S., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in King’s 
College, London, etc. Fourth edition, much enlarged. 8vo. pp. 530. 
Philadelphia : Lindsay & Blakiston, 1878. 

Tiie encyelopediac character of this hist edition of Dr. Beale’s well- 
known work, “ The Microscope in Medicine,” renders it impossible to pre¬ 
sent even an abstract of its contents. Suffice it to say that anything in 
his department upon which the physician can desire such information as 
is furnished by the microscope will be found here, and much more, in ad¬ 
dition. When the topics treated of are so numerous it is difficult to adopt 
a systematic arrangement, but we have sometimes thought that the work 
might be improved in this respect. The present much enlarged volume 
retains the original method, hut with the assistance of the very copious 
index, both of contents and illustrations, it is comparatively easy to find 
what one wants. 
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Dr. Beale retains his original views with regard to cell life, and of the 
nature of contagiurn. lie rejects totally the bacterium hypothesis of con- 
tagium, and adduces arguments against it. He ascribes contagious dis¬ 
eases to the action of the contagious bioplast, a living particle of matter, 
in most cases less than T ivg x ,jonth of an inch in diameter, derived from the 
organism affected by the contagious disease, and capable of exciting the 
same disease under appropriate circumstances in the organism of another 
individual. Like the pus-bioplast, it is “ originally derived by direct de¬ 
scent from the bioplast of the body of man or animal, and is not of the 
nature of bacteria or akin to any low form of vegetable organism.” 

We were also much interested in reading Dr. Beale’s section on tubercle. 
Here again lie takes exception to modern doctrines, as to the histology, 
origin, and nature of tubercle, but it seems to us with much less reason 
than he objects to the so-called germ theory of disease. It is true that 
the question of tubercle is at present a very unsettled one, and there is 
much speculation on the subject, but we do not think that the facts upon 
which this reasoning is based, are erroneous ; in other words, we believe 
that our knowledge of the histology of tubercle is more precise and accurate 
than it has ever been, and that it is in the main correct, while that of its 
histogenesis and exact relation to other inflammatory products is as yet 
unsettled. 

The close personal relation of Dr. Beale to the making of his work, in 
every particular, not only in authorship, but in the production of the 
illustrations on wood, close superintendence of the mechanical execution, 
such as is the natural consequence of immediate ownership, has resulted 
in the production of a book, which is a type of perfect execution. It is 
moreover, a storehouse of facts most valuable to the physician, and is in¬ 
dispensable to every one who uses the microscope in his profession. That 
there are still many who do not use it is much to be regretted, although 
the number of these is rapidly growing less. J. T. 


Art. XXXII _ A Text-Book of Physiology. By M. Foster, M.A., 

M.D., Fradector in Physiology and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. From the third and revised English edition, with Notes and 
Additions, by Edward T. Reichert, M.D., Demonstrator of Experi¬ 
mental Therapeutics, University of Pennsylvania. With two hundred 
and fifty-nine illustrations: pp. 1030. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea’s 
Son & Co., 1880. 

That the work upon our table possesses intrinsic merits of a high order 
is abundantly shown from the warm reception accorded it by the profes¬ 
sion on both sides of the Atlantic. It rarely happens that a new book in 
any department of medicine reaches a fourth edition within three years 
from the date of its first appearance; this, however, has been the history 
of Dr. Foster’s “Text-Book of Physiology.” We speak of the volume 
before us as a new edition advisedly, for while the author’s text is the 
same as that of the third English edition, which was noticed in the 
January (1880) number of this Journal, the additions of the American 
editor are so copious and important as to largely increase the book’s 
■sphere of usefulness. In notices of former editions we alluded to the ab- 




